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New  Agriculture  and  the  Constitution 
Teacher’s  Kits  Available 


To  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, USDA  historians  recently  compiled 
information  on  Agriculture  and  the  Constitution. 
Originally,  these  features  were  distributed  to  news- 
papers and  agricultural  publications  to  help  the 
public  recognize  links  between  agriculture  and  the 
Constitution. 

The  information  is  so  unique  and  interesting  that 
USDA  decided  to  make  related  lesson  plans 
available  for  K-12  teachers  and  students.  Topics 


covered  in  the  kit  include  foods  and  recipes, 
farming  methods,  agricultural  trade,  women’s  roles, 
and  farming  population  and  production. 

To  take  your  students  on  this  memorable  jour- 
ney into  our  past,  order  your  complimentary  kit 
through  Ag  in  the  Classroom,  Room  234-W,  USDA, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Agriculture  and 
the  Constitution  teacher’s  kit. 


Ta^e  Aifieric&.  History  With  the  Foods  of  1787 


Two  hiih'dred  year^^i'go,  representatives  from  12 
young. states  met  in  Philadelphia-to  produce  one  of 
the  world’s  most  inf^ntial  documents — the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  delegates  spent  long  hours  inventing  our 
constitutional  government,  and  had  no  doubt 
developed  hearty  appetites.  What  were  Americans 
eating  then? 

Diets  varied  by  region,  class  and  season. 

Early  America  was  largely  agricultural.  About  90 


percent  of  the  people  lived  on  farms;  most  artisans 
and  tradesmen  were  farmers,  too. 

According  to  Jane  Porter,  historian  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  most  people  were  one 
harvest  away  from  food  shortages  and  even  hun- 
ger. Many  had  firsthand  experience  with  hunger 
during  the  Revolution. 

Before  winter  set  in,  their  root  cellars,  pork 
barrels,  canisters,  pots  and  crocks  were  all  filled. 

continued  on  page  2 


Teachers  to  Participate  in  Western  Regional  Conference 


“We  want  to  show  teachers  where  to  go  for  help,” 
says  Judy  Erwin,  chairman  of  the  1988  Western 
Regional  Conference.  One  of  the  goals  of  con- 
ference planners  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
teachers  and  volunteers  who  attend  the  1988 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Boise,  Idaho,  March  10-12. 

State  contacts  will  help  spread  the  word  within 
state  agriculture  groups  and  school  districts  to 
make  teachers  and  volunteers  aware  of  the  annual 
conference.  “Having  teachers  find  out  what  help  is 


available  is  a major  emphasis  of  the  meeting,” 
explained  En/vin. 

Workshops  will  cover  such  topics  as  producing 
media  materials,  networking,  working  with  volun- 
teers, setting  up  a tour  and  organizing  a workshop. 

Sponsored  by  Idaho  Ag  in  the  Classroom,  states 
invited  to  participate  in  the  conference  include 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Washington, 

Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 


From  the  Director 

Dear  Readers: 

Recently,  a reader  sent  me  a letter  I feel  is  well 
worth  sharing  with  you.  Her  story  is  not  only 
amusing,  but  it  also  has  an  important  message: 


laid  the  egg,  the  male  sat  upon  it.  Although  it 
was  an  amusing  few  minutes  of  questions  and 
answers,  it  showed  me  how  important  it  is  to 
educate  today’s  children  (tomorrow’s  leaders) 
about  agriculture.” 

If  you  have  related  experiences  you’d  like  to 
share  with  Notes  readers,  please  let  me  know. 


‘A  woman  questioned  me  not  too  long  ago 
about  how  duck  eggs  were  fertilized.  It  seems 
the  woman’s  son  had  received  a baby  duck  as 
a gift  and  the  now-adult  bird  had  laid  a couple 
of  eggs.  The  woman  was  hesitant  in  her 
questioning.  First,  she  was  perplexed  the  duck 
could  lay  eggs  at  alt  since  it  had  no  contact 
with  other  ducks.  Her  confusion  was  com- 
pounded when  a friend  told  her  that 
fertilization  took  place  when,  after  the  female 


Have  a safe,  happy  holiday  season! 
Yours  truly, 


Shirley  Traxler 
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Taste  American  History 

continued  from  page  1 

Neat  bunches  of  dried  herbs,  vegetables  and 
smoked  meats  hung  from  rafters  in  their  kitchens. 

Many  early  Americans  were  well  fed,  most  were 
adequately  nourished,  but  some  were  poor  and 
had  little  variety  in  their  diets. 

Since  trade  routes  to  the  Orient  had  opened  up 
after  the  Revolution,  American  ships  could  travel 
around  the  globe  bringing  American  customers 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices  and  other  exotic  foods. 

So  in  the  period  following  the  Revolution,  the  few 
wealthy  consumers,  including  representatives  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  had  their  choice  of 
nearly  all  the  foods  and  spices  that  we  know  today. 
The  strong  central  government  mandated  in  the 
Constitution  could  continue  to  protect  U.S.  trade. 


The  states  were  far  away  from  e^ch  other  by 
horseback,  and  people  in  different  areas  ate 
different  kinds  of  food.  What  we  think  of  as 
American  regional  cooking  had  not  been  set  yet, 
but  certain  dishes  were  very  typical  of  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  New  England,  people  ate  such  foods  as  hash 
and  Indian  pudding.  In  the  South,  the  distinctive 
Southern  cuisine  had  not  yet  developed.  The 
affluent  had  elaborate  dishes  from  English  cook- 
books. The  poor  ate  cheaper  foods  which  were 
simply  prepared. 

In  the  lower  South,  the  upper  classes  ate  white 
bread  as  a matter  of  class  distinction,  while  the 
poor  and  the  slaves  ate  broken  rice,  sweet 
potatoes  and  peanuts.  In  the  eastern  Carolines  and 

continued  on  page  3 


Red  Flannel  Hash. 


4 medium  beets,  cooked  2 
large  potatoes,  cooked 

1 1/2  lb  cooked  roast  beef  or  corned  beef,  minced 

2 tablespoons  butter  or  margerine,  divided 
large  onion,  chopped 
1 tablespoon  cream 
poached  eggs  (optional) 

Mash  beets  and  pototoes  together.  Add  beef  and  mix 
well.  Melt  1 tablespoon  butter  or  margarine  in  a large 
skillet  and  add  onion.  Cook  until  onion  is  tender  but 
not  brown.  Stir  in  the  meat  and  vegetable  mixture  and 
cook  over  low  heat  for  about  1 2 minutes.  Spread 
evenly  in  a flat  baking  dish.  Melt  1 more  tablespoon  of 
butter  and  mix  with  cream.  Brush  this  mixture  over  the 
hash  and  brown  under  a broiler  until  a golden  crust 
has  formed.  Serve  with  a poached  egg  on  top  of  each 
serving,' if  you  wish. 


Z 


continued  from  page  2 

Georgia,  sweet  potatoes  were  a principle  food  of 
the  poor  and  the  slaves. 

In  new  settlements  to  the  west,  people  ate 
frugally.  Wild  game,  fish,  nuts,  roots  and  berries 
were  important  parts  of  the  food  supply. 

Diets  changed  with  the  seasons.  Cold  weather 
brought  red  meat  to  the  table,  since  unneeded 
domestic  animals  were  slaughtered  before  the 
winter  and  the  meat  kept  in  unheated  pantries. 
Young  chickens  furnished  meat  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer.  Old  hens  became  the  chicken  in  the 
pot  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  when  they  ceased 
laying  eggs. 

Milk,  cream  and  eggs  were  abundant  in  spring 
and  early  summer  after  cows  dropped  their  calves 
and  grazed  lush  pastures.  Fresh  cream  and  butter 
played  an  important  role  in  English  cookery,  which 
still  set  the  standard  for  American  cooks  from 
Maine  to  Georgia. 


Indian  Pudding 


21/2  cups  milk 

3 tablespoons  corn  meal  (Indian  meal) 

1/2  cup  molasses 
1/2  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
1/4  teaspoon  ground  ginger 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

Heat  milk  in  a medium  saucepan  until  it  is  scalded 
(tiny  bubbles  appear  around  the  edge),  but  does 
not  boil.  Add  cornmeal,  a tablespoon  at  a time, 
stirring  after  each  addition.  Add  molasses.  Cook 
over  low  heat  10-15  minutes,  stirring  frequently, 
until  thickened. 

Add  cinnamon^  ginger  and  salt.  Pour  mixture 
into  greased  casserole  and  bake  at  300  degrees 
for  45  minutes.  Serve  warm  or  cool,  topped  with 
vanilla  ice  cream  if  you  wish. 


From  late  spring  until  first  frost,  fresh  vegetables 
were  available  in  abundance  from  home  gardens 
and  street  markets  in  the  towns.  After  frost,  families 
turned  to  root  vegetables,  cabbage,  pumpkins  and 
squash.  Peas,  beans  and  lentils  were  winter 
staples.  Apples  would  keep  in  root  cellars  until 
February  or  March;  then  cooks  used  dried  apples. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  fish  and  shellfish 
were  an  important  part  of  the  diet,  but  20  miles 
inland  the  only  fresh  fish  were  those  caught  in 
rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  18th  century,  the  catch  of 
the  day  determined  the  menu  regardless  of  the 
region. 

The  recipes  shown  here  might  be  combined  into 
a holiday  party  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  our 
long-lasting  republic.  Both  recipes  serve  6-8  people. 
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New  Jersey’s  Updated  Speakers  Guide  Available 


The  New  Jersey  Committee  for  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room is  pleased  to  announce  that  Person  To 
Person,  a speakers  guide  linking  farmers  to  stu- 
dents, has  just  been  revised  and  updated  for 
1987-1988.  The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  bring 
together  farmers  and  students  to  provide  students 
with  firsthand  learning  experiences  with  their  local 
farm  community. 

The  guide  lists,  county  by  county,  people  in  the 
agricultural  community  who  have  agreed  to  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  visit  local  schools  to 
speak  about  New  Jersey  agriculture.  The  guide 
also  notes  which  of  the  farms  will  host  visiting 


school  groups. 

Person  To  Person  is  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau  and  Cook  College.  Revision  of  the  guide 
was  made  possible  by  a grant  from  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  “Jersey  Fresh”  pro- 
gram. Design,  typography  and  printing  were 
courtesy  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

To  obtain  a free  copy  of  Person  To  Person, 
please  write  to  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture,  CN  330,  Trenton,  NJ  08625,  or  call 
(609)  292-8897. 
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Children  Get  A “Fair”  Advantage 


This  year,  children  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Virginia 
had  the  chance  to  experience  more  than  a ferris 
wheel  ride  at  the  state  fair. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  educational 
opportunities  found  on  the  fairgrounds,  ag  volun- 
teers and  state  fair  coordinators  joined  forces,  and 
developed  special  ag-ed  projects  created  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

Ohio  Youngsters  Go  On  A “Scavenger  Hunt” 

Judy  Roush,  Ohio  Ag  in  the  Classroom  state 
contact,  was  impressed  when  she  learned  about 
state  fair  educational  projects  at  this  year’s  National 
AITC  conference.  In  fact,  she  was  so  impressed, 
upon  her  return  home,  she  and  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Awareness  Council  quickly  put  together  a 
state  fair  project  of  their  own — a “Scavenger  Hunt.” 

“We  didn’t  have  much  lead  time,  but  we  felt  it 
was  an  idea  worth  getting  off  the  ground.  We 
created  an  ag-oriented  quiz  that  led  children  on  a 
hunt  for  answers  at  all  the  information  booths  at  the 
fair  grounds.  Once  they  completed  the  quiz,  the 
children  were  awarded  prizes,  and  their  names 
were  entered  in  a drawing  for  a bicycle,”  Roush 
explained. 

Roush  said  the  project  was  such  a success  that 
it’s  going  to  be  recommended  to  all  of  the  state’s 
county  fairs.  “It  doesn’t  take  a lot  of  financial 


backing  to  implement  such  a project,”  she  noted. 

“The  whole  idea  is  to  get  children  to  do  more 
than  walk  through  the  fair.  It  shows  children  that  the 
fair  can  be  a fun  learning  experience.” 

7,000  Students  “Explore  Virginia’s  World” 

“171  schools  sent  7,000  fourth-graders  to  our 
Virginia  State  Fair  tour,”  said  Madge  Bush,  public 
relations  manager  of  the  fair.  “The  interest  was  so 
strong,  if  we  had  the  help,  we  could  have  easily  had 
20,000!” 


Alex  Bush,  winner  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fair's  'Scavenger 
Hunt"  game,  picks  up  his 
new  bicycle,  which  was 
donated  to  the  fair  by  a local 
supermarket.  The  game 
helped  educate  Ohio  stu- 
dents about  their  state's 
diversified  ag  products. 


SANDWICH 
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Virginia  fourth-graders  line 
up  to  take  an  educational 
tour  of  their  state  fair. 


Following  a Standards  of  Learning  outline,  an 
advisory  board  representing  the  state’s  Department 
of  Education,  elementary  school  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  other  educators  planned  the  eight-stop 
fair  tour,  “Explore  Virginia’s  World.”  As  soon  as  the 
plans  were  complete,  a letter  of  invitation  was  sent 
to  elementary  school  principals  across  the  state. 

Some  of  the  tour  stops  covered  the  history  of 
fairs,  ag  industries  of  Virginia,  pioneer  farming  and 
an  animal  petting  zoo.  Fair  officials  prepared 
teacher  packets  which  included  pre-  and  post-tour 
activities  for  the  students. 

Bush  said  one  of  the  more  popular  activities  was 
a “Name  the  Calf”  contest  at  the  Milking  Parlor 
stop.  “As  it  turned  out,  twin  calves  were  born,  so 
two  schools  won  the  special  plaque.  The  winning 
names  were  ‘Moona  Lisa’  and  ‘Mooca’!” 

“The  key  to  the  tour’s  success,”  she  said,  “was 
the  spirit  of  all  involved.  We  had  151  volunteers 
helping  us,  a talented  advisory  board,  and  excel- 
lent resource  material  to  work  with.” 

300  Children  Discover  “Ag-citing  Missouri” 

The  1987  Missouri  State  Fair  targeted  children 
from  ages  8 to  13  for  its  “Ag-citing  Missouri” 
worksheet  project.  This  one-page  worksheet 
directed  the  children  to  agricultural  displays  in 
seven  locations  across  the  fairground.  At  each 
location,  a poster  containing  the  answer  to  a 
specific  ag  question  was  displayed. 

Once  the  activity  sheet  was  completed,  the 
children  drew  for  a gift  certificate  donated  by  a 
commodity  group  or  business.  Each  certificate  was 
redeemable  on  the  fairgrounds  and  included  prizes 
like  corn-on-the-cob,  ice  cream,  tofu  bars,  pork- 
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burgers,  and  milk. 

Diane  Olson,  director  of  Farm  Bureau  Women’s 
Programs  and  coordinator  of  this  pilot  project,  said 
the  three-day  program  was  a great  success.  “In 
most  cases,  the  children  were  with  their  parents,  so 
the  whole  family  learned.  The  worksheet  took  them 
to  buildings  and  exhibits  they  may  not  have  visited 
otherwise.” 

Olson  said  the  feedback  was  so  positive,  next 
year,  the  fair  will  expand  the  project  to  five  days. 
“After  all,”  she  said,  “what  better  place  is  there  to 
learn  about  agriculture  than  at  the  State  Fair?” 


This  “Ag-citing  Missouri" 
worksheet  led  young  fair 
attendees  to  exhibits  they 
may  have  otherwise  missed. 
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Need  Some  Comic  Belief?  Try  These  Books 


Across  the  nation,  tens  of  thousands  of  educators 
are  taking  their  students  on  exciting  'ag'ventures 
with  two  new  educational  comic  books,  Farming 
For  Our  Future  and  The  Golden  Peanut.  Developed 
in  accordance  with  Ag  in  the  Classroom  guidelines, 
both  books  offer  educators  a unique  approach  to 
introducing  students  to  agriculture. 
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Educational  comic  books 
Farming  For  Our  Future  and 
The  Golden  Peanut,  offer 
teachers  a colorful  approach 
to  teaching  their  students 
about  agriculture. 


Farming  For  Our  Future  is  currently  being 
distributed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  to 
schools,  agricultural  associations  and  individuals 
involved  in  farming.  This  colorfully  illustrated  book 
shows  6-  to  12-year  olds  how  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  feed  the  world. 

The  main  character,  a Future  Farmer  of  Amer- 
ica, takes  his  two  city  cousins  on  a flying  saucer 
tour  of  American  farms.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
fact-filled  computer,  he  explains  agriculture  and 
farming  economics  to  the  children.  “How  many 
people  can  a farmer  feed  today?”  one  child  asks 
early  in  the  story.  “My  computer  says  each  farmer 
feeds  79  other  people,”  his  farmer  cousin 
responds. 

In  addition  to  its  informative  story  line.  Farming 
For  Our  Future  features  a two-page  map  of  all  the 
major  farm  products  of  the  United  States. 

Marsha  Purcell,  director  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion for  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  said  that  over 
70,000  comic  books  have  been  ordered  to  date. 
“We  started  with  a test  order.  Since  that  time, 
response  has  been  overwhelming.  In  fact,  four 
Illinois  teachers  put  together  a teacher’s  guide  to 
accompany  the  book.  It’s  a captivating  and  inex- 


pensive way  to  teach  about  agriculture.  We’re  really 
pleased  with  it.” 

Another  shining  example  of  an  educational 
comic  book  is  the  National  Peanut  Council’s  new 
release.  The  Golden  Peanut.  Geared  to  4th 
through  8th  graders,  the  story  takes  place  in  the 
jungle  of  Peru,  where  wild  peanuts  first  grew 
thousands  of  years  ago.  A scientist  and  two  high 
school  students  go  there  to  seek  a new  variety  of 
peanut  plant  for  cross-breeding  with  domestic 
peanuts. 

On  their  jungle  journey,  the  travelers  encounter 
adventure,  ancient  ruins,  hidden  treasure,  and,  of 
course,  peanuts!  In  fact  all  the  characters  in  the 
story  are  peanut  experts.  One  character  knows  the 
history  of  the  peanut  plants  origin  and  its  geo- 
graphic dispersal.  Another  character  is  an  authority 
on  the  nutritional  value  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
foods. 

According  to  Melanie  Miller,  director  of  Industry 
Services  for  the  National  Peanut  Council,  The 
Golden  Peanut  teaches  readers  over  95  new 
scientific  and  historical  facts,  and  expands  reading 
vocabularies.  “Teachers  are  really  excited  about 
this  book  because  it  covers  geography,  language, 
history,  science,  math,  nutrition — just  about  any- 
thing in  a curriculum.”  Miller  said  The  Golden 
Peanut  can  be  ordered  with  a teacher's  guide 
which  offers  suggestions  for  using  the  book  In  the 
various  curriculum  areas. 

In  cooperation  with  agricultural  specialists  from 
around  the  country,  both  books  were  created  by 
Custom  Comic  Services,  Austin,  Texas.  Mike  Ben- 
ton. a general  partner  of  the  company,  says  that 
educational  comic  books  provide  an  ideal  way  to 
motivate  slow  or  reluctant  readers,  as  well  as 
strengthen  the  reading  skills  of  elementary  school 
students. 

Benton  observes,  “Because  educational  comics 
are  so  visual,  children  can  learn  many  new 
concepts  and  words  from  the  context  of  the  story.” 


To  order  Farming  For  Our  Future,  contact  your 
state  Farm  Bureau  or  order  copies  (25  cents 
each,  plus  50  cents  for  the  teacher’s  guide) 
directly  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau.  Write 
to: 

Farming  For  Our  Future 
Organization  Division 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
225  Touhy  Avenue 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois  60068 

To  order  complimentary  copies  of  The  Golden 
Peanut  and  a teacher’s  guide,  write: 

National  Peanut  Council 
Melanie  Miller,  Director  of  Industry  Services 
101  S.  Peyton  Street,  Suite  301 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
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Internships  Attract  Amhitious  Idaho  Students 


When  an  enterprising  college  student  called  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture  last  summer  look- 
ing for  an  internship  program,  AITC  state  contact 
Rick  Phillips  thought  his  office  could  use  the  help. 
The  student  received  college  credit,  and  AITC 
reaped  the  rewards! 

“It  was  great  to  have  a person  come  in  and 
concentrate  his  efforts,”  Phillips  said.  “The  beauty 
of  it  from  our  standpoint  was  that  he  came  in  and 
brought  new  ideas  and  concepts  to  the  associa- 
tion." 

A University  of  Idaho  student,  Todd  Wixson  was 
a public  relations  major  between  his  junior  and 
senior  years  when  he  made  that  phone  call.  “I 
wanted  to  work  with  the  public  sector,”  he 
explained.  Phillips  gave  the  student  a few  choices 
for  his  work  assignment.  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
appealed  to  him  most. 

Phillips  and  his  interns  discuss  their  goals  and 
objectives  at  the  beginning  of  their  assignments. 
Wixsons  projects  included  organizing  the  office, 
fundraising  and  researching  grants.  He  feels  he 
gained  a valuable  experience.  “I  think  there’s  a lot 
of  opportunity  here,”  he  said.  “It  benefited  me.” 

“There’s  a lot  more  to  it  than  credit,”  said  Phillips 
of  the  students’  reasons  for  working  with  the  AITC 


program.  Phillips  explained  that  news  of  the  intern- 
ship positions  must  be  spreading  by  word-of-mouth 
on  campus,  as  there  is  no  formal  advertisement, 
but  a steady  stream  of  applicants. 

The  latest  applicant  chosen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  internship  is  Boise  State  University  sophomore 
Laura  Hobbs.  “This  program  allows  me  to  work 
with  a variety  of  people,”  she  said.  A member  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  Hobbs  heard  about  the 


“This  program  allows  me  to  work  with 
a variety  of  people.”  —Laura  Hobbs 


internship  while  taking  a tour  of  the  Idaho  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Hobbs  IS  also  working  on  fundraising  activities 
which  include  setting  up  an  AITC  booth  at  various 
organizations  and  meeting  to  promote  the  pro- 
gram. “It’s  been  very  easy  to  sell  because  it  is  such 
a great  project,”  she  remarked. 

Phillips  expects  the  Idaho  internship  program  to 
be  the  subject  of  a workshop  at  the  Western 
Regional  Conference  in  March. 


Georgia’s  AG  in  the  Classroom 
Acclaimed  Regionally 


Georgia’s  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom  program 
has  received  regional  recognition  from  the  South- 
ern Legislative  Conference  for  its  efforts  to  inform 
young  people  about  the  agriculture  industry  and 
agricultural  professions. 

The  program  was  presented  an  award  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  Committee  of 
the  15-state  conference  at  the  SLC’s  recent  41st 
annual  meeting  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  southern  arm  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  SLC  is  a group  of  specially 
appointed  legislators  from  15  Southern  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  who  study  issues  of  regional  concern. 

“The  key  consideration  in  making  the  award  was 
that  Ag  in  the  Classroom  reaches  young  people 
early  and  informs  them  about  agriculture  in  general 
and  what  agricultural  professions  there  are,”  said 
Council  of  State  Governments  Southern  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Fern. 

Aided  by  a special  grant  from  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly,  the  Georgia  Ag  in  the  Class- 


room task  force  spent  two  years  developing 
curriculum  materials  for  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade  schools  in  Georgia,  and  another  year 
training  teachers  to  use  the  materials.  The  K-fourth 
grade  program  was  then  begun  in  state  schools 
last  fall. 

“Our  materials  consist  of  a group  of  lesson 
plans  which  focus  on  everything  from  the  historical 
significance  of  agriculture  to  its  interdependence 
with  all  other  aspects  of  society,”  said  Louise  Hill, 
Georgia  Ag  in  the  Classroom  state  contact.  “The 
lesson  plans  have  already  been  exposed  to  proba- 
bly more  than  70  percent  of  the  state's  school 
systems.” 

The  task  force  is  now  working  on  a curriculum 
guide  for  fifth  through  eighth  grade  students. 

Among  the  groups  participating  in  the  project 
are  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau,  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Georgia  Council  for 
Economic  Education,  Berry  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 
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State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state's  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Alaska 

M'  Keilh  Quinlaveil 
Slate  of  A asKa 
DeDartment  of  Natural 
Resources 
PO  Box  949 

Palmer.  A'aska  99645-0949 
.907)  745-7200 

Alabama 

Jane  Alice  Lee 
c 0 Brenda  Summerlin 
Alabama  Depanmenl  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
PO  Box  3336 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36193 
i205)  261-5872 

Arizona 

BarOara  Gast 

Anzona  Agn-Press  Club 

5025  E Washington  Suite  110 

Phoenix  Arizona  85034 

(602)  273-7163 

Arkansas 

Dr  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville  Arkansas  72701 

(501 )  575-4209  or  575-2855 

California 

Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento,  California  95815 
i916)  924-4380 

Colorado 
Helen  Davis 

Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1 525  Sherman  Street 
Denver.  Colorado  80203 
13031  866-3561 

Connecticut 
David  E Nisely 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Avenue 
Room  234 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3671 

Fill  Scoufopolous 
Windham  County  Conservation 
District 
PO  Box  112 

Brooklyn.  Connecticut  06234 
.203)  774-0224 

Delaware 

Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  Delaware 
19934 

1302)  697-3183 
Florida 

Kelvin  Robinson 
Florida  Dept  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
The  Capitol 
Tallahassee  FL  32301 
1904)  488-9780 

Georgia 

Louise  Hill 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon  Georgia  31298 
912i  474-8411 


Hawaii 

Sylvia  Yuen,  Acling  Associate 
Dean 

Academic  Affairs 
College  ol  Tropical  Agriculture  & 
Human  Resources 
University  of  Hawaii 
21 1 Gilmore 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 
t808)  948-6997 

Idaho 

Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  790 
Boise.  Idaho  33701 
i208)  334-2718 

Illinois 

Dr  David  Dieterle 
Illinois  Council  on  Economic 
Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois  601 15 
(815)  753-6926 

Indiana 

Judy  Carley 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  Easi  Washington 
PO  Box  1290 
Indianapolis  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Sandy  Teig 

Iowa  Departmenl  of  Agricullure 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Steve  Fisher 
4-H  and  Youth  Programs 
Umoerger  Hall 
Kansas  Slate  University 
Manhattan.  Kansas  66506 
1913)  532-5800 

Kentucky 
Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville,  Kenlucky  40207 

(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 
Barbara  Rulh 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
PO  Box  95004 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana 
70895-9004 
(504)  922-6200 


Maine 

Chaitanya  York 

Maine  Department  of  Agricullure 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
Slate  House.  Station  28 
Augusta  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3511 

Maryland 

Jack  Matthews 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
8930  Liberty  Road 
Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 
13011  373-1054 


Massachusetts 
Mariorie  A Cooper 
Mass  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO  Box  141 

Springfield.  Massachuselts 
01102 

(617)  892-3720 

Dr  Kenneth  Parker 
418  Hills  House 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst  Massachusetts  01 003 
(413)  545-2731 

Michigan 
Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824 
(517)  355-6580 

Minnesota 
Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  Department  of 
Agnculture 

90  W Plato  Boulevard 
St  Paul.  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 

Helen  Jenkins 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
(601 ) 957-3200 

Missouri 

Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Nina  Baucus.  Chairperson 
Agriculture  in  Montana  Schools 
PO  Box  167 

Wolf  Creek,  Montana  59648 
(406)  458-9468 

Nebraska 

Ellen  M Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln.  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 

Irene  Reed 
PR  Coordinator 
Box  31 OA 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583 
(402)  471-2360 

Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd. 

Reno.  Nevada  89511 
(702)  853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Susan  Robertson 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
RD  4,  Box  344-D 
Concord  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Cindy  K Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Developmenl 
Slate  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897 


New  Mexico 

E G Blanton 

New  Mexico  Farm  S Livestock 
Bureau 

421  North  Water  Street 

Las  Cruces  New  Mexico  88001 

(505)  526-5521 

New  York 

Belly  Wolanyk 

New  York  Stale  College  of  Ag 
and  Life  Sciences 
24  Roberts  Hall 
Ithaca  New  York  14853-5901 
1607)  255-8122 


North  Carolina 

Nancy  E Facey 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
5301  Glenwood  Avenue 
Box  27766 

Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27611 
(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Marion  Peterson 
North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Slate  Capitol 

Bismarck.  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Judy  Roush 

Women  for  Ohio  Agnculture 
11278  Darby  Creek  Road 
Orient,  Ohio  43146 
(614)  877-9686 

Oklahoma 

Jo  Dahl  Theimer 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3864 

Oregon 

Phillip  Ward 
635  Capitol  Street.  N E 
Salem.  Oregon  97310-01 10 

(503)  378-3810 


Pennslyvania 

Carolyn  Holleran 
R D 9 
Box  9175 

Readiog.  Pennsylvania  10605 
(215)  779-7111 


Rhode  Island 

Carol  Stamp 
219  Comstock  Parkway 
Cranston.  Rhode  Island  02920 
(401)  942-7593 

South  Carolina 

Dr  Beverly  Enwall 
Rutledge  Building 
South  Carolina  Department 
of  Education 

Columbia.  South  Carolina  29201 
(803)  734-8366 

South  Dakota 

Alan  DenOuden 
2819  E Kay  St 
Pierre.  South  Dakota  57501 
(605)  224-1583 


Tennessee 
Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Texas 

Leisa  Boley 
Protect  Director 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO  Box  12847 
Austin.  Texas  7871 1 
(512)  282-1992 

Utah 

Anna  Fletcher  Jensen 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agncultuial 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84116 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineenng  Bldg 
Burlington,  Vermont  05405-r‘ 

(802)  656-2001 

Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne.  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 

Jean  Guthrie 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation! 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  Virginia  23261 
(804)  225-7534 

Washington 

Julie  Sandberg 
Washington  State  Department  of| 
Agriculture 

406  General  Administration 
Building 
AX-41 

Olympia.  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-2195 

West  Virginia 

William  Aiken 
West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Tom  Lochner 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 

Linda  Hamilton 
Box  73 

Hyattville.  Wyoming  82428 
(307)  469-2272 


Guam 

Dr  R Muniapoan 
College  ol  Agricullure  and  Life 
Sciences 

University  of  Guam 
Mangilao,  Guam  96923 
617-734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Otis  Hicks 

Department  of  Agnculture 

PO  Box  U 

Kingshill 

SI  Croix.  Virgin  Islands  (X)850 
(809)  778-0991 
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